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Mr. 0'Daniel: I have never seen it done.
Mr. Bridges: iThat would be pretty nearly the $64 question, would
it not? Mr. O'Daniel: It is worth more than that.
Hammering away at OPA a little later, Pappy let this small remark slide out:
We would be in a terrible fix if we would get things in such bad shape that the American citizen could not make enough money to pay our salaries.
Iii July, 1946, O'Daniel had this colloquy with Shipstead of Minnesota, in discussion of currency inflation:
Mr. Shipstead: Does not the Senator realize that there will never be a shortage of money so long as the poplar and the spruce lasts in northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Canada? They make good paper.
Mr. 0'Daniel: I recognize that, but I am not going to let the Senator from Minnesota get away with the suggestion that pulp from Minnesota provides all the paper that is used, because we produce wood pulp in Texas.
One of Pappy's sons is named Pat. According to Drew Pearson (Ne"w York'Daily Mirror, April 0:5, 1946), this young man was given thre< chances to graduate from Officers Training School during the war though less favored soldiers, once they failed, very seldom indeed goi another try. The other son is named Mike. In July, 1946, Mike threatened to evict from an apartment house in Dallas a young war veterar who protested when he was told that his rent would be raised frorr $67.50 per month to $100. Pappy incidentally voted against the Veterans Housing Bill.
A sub-O'Daniel exists in Texas, by name Vance Muse; he is the moving spirit of something called the Christian American Association, largely devoted to Jew-baiting, red-baiting, Negro-baiting- and the like, Muse lives in Houston, and storms up and down the countryside; in the words of Collier's, "he has mined the sucker lists thirteen times for funds with which 'to .save America' from assorted isms." Few people take him seriously any more. Frederick Woltman of Scripps-Howard went to Houston early in 1945 and wrote a series about Muse called "Menace or Myth?" with the conclusion that "he carries no weight in local civic, political, or labor-industry affairs." There was, it happened, a bill before the legislature at that time, forbidding the closed shop; this was what Muse wanted too, but proponents of the bill kept severely clear of him; his name, they said, would be the kiss of death.